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A MONG the cautions which prudence and worldly wifdom incul- 
cate on the young, or at leaft among’thofe fober truths which 
experience often pretends to have acquired, is that danger which is 
faid to refult from the purfuit of letters and of fcience, in men defti- 
ned for the labours of ‘bufinefs, for the active exertions of profeffional 
life. The abftraction of learning, the fpeculations of fcience, and 
the vifionary excurfions of fancy, are fatal, it is faid, to the fteady 
purfuit of common objects, to the habits of plodding induftry which 
ordinary bufinefs demands. The finenefs of mind, which is ‘created 
or increafed by the ftudy of letters, or the admiration of the arts, 
is {uppofed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which profef- 
fional eminence is gained; as a nicely-tempered edge applied to a coarfe 
and rugged material, is unable to -perform what.a more common in- 
{trument would have fuccefsfully atchieved. A young man deftined 
for law or commerce is advifed to look only into his folio of prece- 
dents, or his method of book-keeping ; and Dullnefs is pointed to his 
homage, as:that benevolent goddefs, under whofe protection the ho- 
nours of ftation, and the bleflings of opulence, are to be attained ; 
while Learning and Genius are profcribed, as leading their votaries to 
barren indigence and merited neglect. In doubting the truth of thefe 
affertions, 1 think I fhall not entertain any hurtful degree of fcepti= 
cifm, :becaufe the general current of opinion feems of late ‘years to 
have fet too ftrongly in the contrary direction; and one may ‘endea- 
vour to prop the failing caufe of literature, without being accufed of 
blameable or dangerous partiality. 

In the examples which memory and experience produce, of idlenefs, 
of dif_lipation, and of poverty, brought on by an indulgence of ‘lite- 
rary or poetical enthufiafm, the evidence muft neceflarily be .on one 
fide of the queftion only. Of the:few whom learning or genius have 
led aftray, the ill fuccefs or the ruin is marked by the-celebrity of the 
fufferer. Of -the many who have been as dull as they were profligate, 
and as ignorant as they were poor, the fate is unknown from the in- 
fignificance of thofe by whom it was endured. If we may reafon 
a priori.on the matter, the chances, I think, fhould be on the fide of 
literature. 

In young minds of any vivacity, there is a natural averfion to the 
drudgery of bufinefs, which is feldom overcome, till the effervefcence 
of youth is allayed by the progrefs of time and habit, or till that 
very warmth is enlifted onthe fide of their profeflion, by the-opening 
proipects. of ambition or emolument. From this tyranny, as youth 
conceives it, of attention and of labour, relief is commonly fought from 
fome favourite avocation or amufement, for which a young -man ti- 
ther finds or {teals a portion of his time, either patiently plods through 
his tafk, in expeCtation of its approach, or anticipates its arrival; by 
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deferting his work before the legal period for amufement is arrived. 
It may fairly be queftioned, whether the moft innocent of thofe 
amufements is either fo honourable or fo fafe as the avocations of 
learning or of fcience, Of minds uninformed and grofs, whom 
youthful fpirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have no power ‘to im- 
pel, the amufements will generally be either boifterous or effeminate, 
will either diffipate their attention, or weaken their force. The em- 
ployment of a young man’s vacant hours is often too little attended 
to by thofe rigid mafters who exact the moft ferupulous obfervance of 
the periods dettined for bufinefs. The wafte of time is undoubtedly a 
very calculable lofs; but the wafte or the depravation of mind 1s a lofs 
of a much higher denomination, The votary of ftudy, or the en- 
thufiaft of fancy, may incur the firft; but the latter will be fuffered 
chiefly by him whom ignorance, or want of imagination, has left to 
the grof{nefs of mere fenfual enjoyments. 

In this, as in other refpects, the love of letters is friendly to fober 
manners and virtuous conduct, which in every profefiion is the road 
to fuccefs and to refpeét. Without adopting the common-place re- 
fletions againft fome particular departmefits, it muft be allowed, 
that in mere men of bufinefs, there is a certain profeflional rule 
of right, which is not always honourable, and though meant to be 
felfih, very feldom profits. A fuperior education -generally corrects 
this, by opening the mind to different motives of action, to the feel- 
ings of delicacy, the fenfe of honour, and a contempt of wealth, 
when earned by a defertion of thofe principles. 

‘The moral beauty of thofe difpofitions may perhaps rather provoke 
the {mile, than excite the imitation, of mere men! of bufinefs and the 
world, But I will venture to tell them, that, even on their own prin- 
ciples, they are miftaken, The qualities which they fometimes prefer 
as more calculated for pufhing a young man’s way in life, feldom at- 
tain the end, in contemplation of which they are not fo nice about the 
means, This is ftrongly exemplified by the ill fuccefs of many, who, 
from their earlieft youth, had acquired the higheft reputation’ for 
fharpnefs and cunning. Thofe trickfey qualities look to {mall advan- 
tages unfairly won, rather than to great ones honourably attained. 
The direct, the open, and the candid, are the fureft road to fuccefs in 
every department of life. It meeds a certain fuperior degree of ability 
to perceive and to adopt this; mean and uninformed minds feize on 
corners, which they cultivate with narrow views to very little advan- 
tage: enlarged and well-informed minds.embrace great and honourable 
objects ; and if they fail of obtaining them, are liable to none of thofe 
pangs which rankle in the bofom of artifice defeated, or of cunning 
over-matched, 

To the improvement of our faculties, as well as of our principles, 
the love of letters appears to be favourable, Letters require a certain 
{ort of application, though of a kind perhaps very different from that 
which bufinefs would recommend, Granting that they are unprofit- 
able in themfelves, as that word is ufed in the language of the world; 
yet, as developing the powers of thought and reflection, they may be 
an amufement of fome ufe, as thofe {ports of children in which Num- 
bers are ufed, familiarife them tothe elements of arithmetic. The 
give room for the exercife of that difcernment, that comparifon of ob- 
jects, that diftinction of caufes, which is to increafe the {kill of the 
phyfician, to guide the {peculations of the merchant, and to prompt 
the arguments of the lawyer; and though fome:profeflions employ but 
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very few faculties of the mind, yet there is fcarce any branch of buii- 
nefs in which a man who can think will not excel him who can only 
labour. We {hall accordingly find, in many departments where learn- 
ed information feemed of all qualities the Jeaft neceflary, that thofe 
who polffefied it in a degree above their fellows, have found, from that 
very circumftance, the road to eminence and to wealth. 

But | muft often repeat, that wealth does not neceffarily create hap- 
pinefs, or confer dignity: A truth which it may be thought declama- 
tion to infift on, but which the prefent time feems particularly to re- 
quire being told. The influx of foreign riches, and of foreign luxury, 
which this country has of late experienced, has almoft levelled every 
diftinGion but that of money among us. The creft of noble or illu- 
{trious anceftry has funk before the fudden accumulation of wealth in 
vulgar hands: but that were little, had not the elegance of manners, 
had not the dignity of deportment, had not the pride of virtue, which 
ufed to characterife fome of our high-born names, given way to that tide 
of fortune which has lifted the low, the illiterate, and the unfeeling, 
into ftations of which they were unworthy, Learning and genius 
have not always refitted the torrent; but I know no bulwarks better 
calculated to refift it. The love of letters is connected with an inde- 
pendence and delicacy of mind, which is a great prefervative againt{t 
that, fervile homage which abject men pay to fortune; and there is a 
certain claflical pride, which, from the fociety of Socrates and Plato, 
Cicero and Atticus, looks down with an honeft difdain on the wealth- 
blown infects of modern times, neither enlightened by knowledge, 
nor ennobled by virtue. The “ nonomnis moriar” of the Poet draws 
on futurity for the deficiencies of the:prefent; and even in the prefent, 
thofe avenues of more refined pleafure, which the cultivation of know- 
ledge, of fancy, and of feeling, opens.to the mind, give to the votary 
of Science a real fuperiority of enjoyment in what he poffeffes, and free 
him from much of that envy and regres which lefs cultivated {pirits 
feel from their wants, 

In the poffeffion, indeed, of whatihe has attained, in that reft and 
retirement from his labours, with the hopes of which his fatigues were 
lightened, and his cares were foothed, the mere man of butinefs fre- 

quently undergoes fuffering, in{tead of finding enjoyment. To be buff, 
as one ought, is an eafy one but to know how to be idle, is a very fu- 
perior accomplifhment. This difficulty is much increafed with perfons 
to whom the habit of employment has made fome active exertion ne- 
ceflary;, who cannot fleep contented in the torpor of indolence, or 
amufe themfelves with thofe lighter trifles in which he, who inherited 
idlenefs as he did fortune from his anceftors, has been accuftomed to 
find amufement. The miferies and mertifications of the “ retired 
pleafures” of men of bufinefs have been frequently matter of fpecula- 
tion to the moralift, and of ridicyle to the wit. But he who has mix- 
ed. general knowledge with profeflional fkill, and literary amufement 
with profeflional labour, will have fome {tock wherewith to fupport 
him in idlenefs, fome {pring for his mind when unbent from bufinefs, 
{ome employment for thofe hours which retirement or folitude has left 
vacant and unoccupied. Independence in the ufe of one’s time is not 
the leaft valuable {pecies of freedom. This liberty the Man of Let- 
ters enjoys; while the ignorant and the illiterate often retire from the 
thraldom of bufinefs, only to become the flaves of languor, intem- 
perance, or vice. 

But the fituation in which the advantages of that endowment of 
mind 
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mind which letters beftow are chiefly con{picuousg*is old age, when a 
man’s fociety is neceflarily circumfcribed, and his powers of active 
enjoyment are unavoidably diminifhed. Unfit for the buftle of af- 
fairs and the amufements of his youth, an old man, if he has no 
fource of mental exertion or employment, often fettles into the gloom 
of melancholy and peevifhnefs, or petrifies his feelings by habitual 
intoxication. From an old man, whofe gratifications were folely de- 
rived from thofe fenfual appetites which time has blunted, or from 
thofe trivial amufements of which youth only can fhare, age has cut 
off almoft every fource of enjoyment. But to him who has ftored his 
mind with the information, and.can ftill employ it in the amufement 
of letters, this blank of life is admirably filled up. He aé&s, he thinks, 
and he feels with that literary world whofe fociety he can at all times 
enjoy. There is perhaps no ftate more capable of comfort to ourfelves, 
or more attractive of veneration from others, than that which fuch 
an old age affords; it is then the twilight of the pafflions, when they 
are mitigated but not extinguilhed, and fpread their gentle influence 
over the evening of our days, in alliance with reafon, and in amity 
with virtue. 

Nor perhaps, if fairly eflimated, are the little polifh and complacen- 
cies of focial life lefs increafed by the cultivation of letters, than the 
enjoyment of folitary or retired leifure. To the politenefs of form 
and the eafe of manner, bufinefs is naturally unfavourable, becaufe 
bufinefs looks to the ufe, not the decoration of things. But the man 
of bufinefs who has cultivated letters, will commonly have foftened 
his feelings, if he has not fmoothed his manner or polifhed his ad- 
airefs. He may be aukward, but will feldom be rude; may tréf{pafs in 
the ignorance of ceremonial, but will not offend againft the fub{tantial 
rules of civility. In converfation, the pedantry of profeflion unavoid- 
ably infinuates itfelf among men of every calling. The lawyer, the 
merchant, and the foldier, (this laft perhaps, from obvious enough 
caufes, the moft of the three), naturally flide into the accuftomed train 
of thinking, and the accuftomed ftyle of converfation, The pedantry 
of the man of learning is generally the moft tolerable and the leaft 
tirefome of any; and he who has mixed a certain portion of learning 
with his ordinary profeffion, has generally corrected, in a confiderable 
degree, the abftraction of the one and the coarfenefs of the other. 

In the more important relations of fociety, in the clofer intercourfe 
of friend, of hufband, and of father, that fuperior delicacy and re- 
finement of feeling which the cultivation of the mind beftows, height- 
en affection into fentiment, and mingle with fuch connections a dig- 
nity and tendernefs which give its deareft value to our exiftence. In 
fortunate circumftances thote feelings enhance profperity ; but in the 
decline of fortune, as in the decline of life, their influence and im- 
portance are chiefly felt. They {mooth the harfhnefs of adverfity, and 
on the brow of misfortune print that languid fmiiz, which their vo- 
‘taries would often not exchange for the broadeft mirth of thofe un- 
feelingly profperous men, who poflefs good fortune, but have not a 
heart fur happinefs, 
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